THE    ANGEL    OF    THE    LORD
as does the usual ecstatic; her heredity, so far as it is
known, was sound, her body robust, her wit keen, her
nervous composure unshakable except for an occasional
healthy fit of temper. Even Anatole France, who thought
her completely cracked, could get no more out of the
eminent psychiatrist. Dr. Dumas, to whom he submitted
the evidence, than the conclusion that "by her intelligence
and will Joan remains sane and balanced, and nervous
pathology can throw little light on her soul."
Clairvoyants and wizards were as common in the early
fifteenth century as beggars and lice; most of them were
out-and-out frauds, the rest belonged to clinically familiar
categories. They fell into trances, starved and beat
themselves, raved in gibberish at the street corners.
When they had by these means recommended themselves
to the public they proclaimed to have received cryptic
messages from ghostly ladies or imaginary seers; and
these communications nearly always purported to reveal
ways of attaining instant Utopias, the whereabouts of
lost property or short cuts into Heaven. Joan belongs
with that ridiculous, pathetic, repulsive crew as little as
do Luther or Cromwell, who were also hospitable to
visions. What she saw (or thought that she saw) were
definite personalities known to every Christian. What
they had to say they said in a thoroughly rational and
straightforward way; the things they bade her to do
were, if tremendous, at least capable of being carried
out by human means. When the time came she was
able not only to translate her vision into action, but to
account for the mechanism of her inspiration under an
intensive examination by some of the best brains in
Europe.
One has but to compare her with even the greatest